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ATTENTION  BRQ'^DCASTII^^G  IIAIIAGSR:-  To  "be  released  evening 
of  Saturday  Novemljer  27,  1926, 

5ft       ^      ^  "9^ 

INTHODUCTiON  BT  ANIJEHJITCSH: 

A  g^o^  farmer  is  -John  Monroe  who  lives  not  far 
from  here.    He  doesn't  o-m  his  cvn  his  o^n  farm,  "but  he's 
been  getting  alon^  fairlv  -./ell.     (hiefly  "because  he  • 
spends  most  of  his  '"ima  tending  to  Dusiness^  His 
own  business. 

He  has  a  rea'J.  interest  in  the  v/elfare  of  his  neigh- 
bori;,  hcvYcvsr,  and  can  be  counted  on  every  time  to 
push  an  idea  wliich  will  help  his  community.    He's  one 
cf  tliose  farm  leaders  who  really  expresses  farm  senti- 
ment. 

Above  everything  else,  John  keeps  his  word.     It  was 
this  trait  that  took  hom  to  YJashington,  recently.  .  He 
promiBod  his  youngsters  a  trip  to  the  Nation's  Capital 
as  part  payment  for  their  share  in  raising  this  year's 
cotton  crop.     It's  a  good  thing  he's  honest,  for  ot.'  er- 
wise  his  youngsters  wouldn't  have  seen  the  sights  'round 
Washington.     The  price  of  cotton  this  year  isn't  more 
than  enough  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  his  farm,  — 
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let  alone  traveling  expenses.    But  John  Monroe  had 

saved  up  a  li''-'Me  rnonty  ?^r>d  wis  glad  to  let  it  go  to 

givQ  ri^-  /:,r'd  b  \;hirl  in  the  oig  city. 

>^      )<  >i 

I'Jell,  when  he  got  to  Washington,  Monroe  called  on 
an  old  friend  Ts^3;3  was  interasted  in  his  ox^lnion  on 
the  coutcn  situaticn.    Being  a  col,tjn  g;"Ov'=er  himself, 
Monroe's  opinions  had  practical  value.    This  friend 
suggested  that  John  go  down  to  the  department  of 
Agricul:  tr.re  and  put  his  side  of  the  question  "before 
G-ovarniDent  men.    His  friend  said  that  perhaps  Secre- 
tary _qf  A^^cuJ::_yo±Q,  Jar  dine  night  have  time  to  chat 
with  him  for  a  fe^v  minutes.     John  was  noae  too  eager, 
oufc  he  really  di-d^  have  a  harikering  to  meet  up  with 
the  head  of  the  Agricultural  Department. 

This  friend,  who  knew  certain  men  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  picked  up  the  'phone.  WasnH 
many  minutes  later  that  the  word  came  hack  that 
Secretary  Jardine  wcrild  he  glad  to  see  IvConroe,, 

John  Monroe  had  never  been  called  upon  to  make 
many  form.al  appointments.     Dut  at  least  fifteen 
minutes  "before  his  engagement  with  Secretary  Jardine, 


he  had  his  place  in  the  snteroom,  waiting  for  his 
C3ll^    H'-j  was  ■>"ijie,j;vy .  hril  he  still  insists  that 
there  va^j  noi-hirg  in  his  ati.jtude  Tvhich  showed  any- 
thing other  than  coiTiplete  calnip 

As  Monroe  walked  into  Secretary  Jardine-s  office, 
he  felt  somewhat  more  at  ease.     He'd  been  ;oract icing 
his  opening  statement,  and  he  had  conficence  in  -/hat 
he  was  going  to  say.    After  the  customary  hand- shaking, 
he  wasn'^t  slow  getting  started.     Here's  how  he  oegan: 
— ■  In  fact,  here's  the  interview  just  as  nearly  ver- 
hatim,  as  we've  heen  ahle  to  piece  it  out:  — 

Y^I-,- J^^S^'£:±9S.       "Secretary  Jardine,  my  friend  who 
made  this  appointment  for  me,  thought  you  might  he 
interested  in  getting  nest  to  a  cotton  famer  who  has 
worked  hard  all  3^ear  and  has  had  little  ch^ance  to  get 
enough  money  from  his  crop  to  pay  his  lunning  expenses. 
The  South  has  been  hurt,  Mr,  Secretary.    A)uring  the 
past  year  — 

Mr>  Secretary  —    "I  hate  to  interrupt  you,  2^r.  Mon- 
roe, hut  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  3J-  entirely  fami- 
liar with  the  difficult3'  which  has  com.e  to  the  farmers 
of  the  South,    You  farmers  are  receiving  less  for  your 
cotton  than  it  costs  to  produce  it,  aren't  you?  I 


kno\7  -.That  an  e i t e e n-g i  1 1  i o n- -"b \ e  c^-".t*'>on  crop  merns 
to  vQ-o..     I  heve  lanned  ivse?.f .     V/hat  we  must  do  is 
find  thG  souL-'ce  of  the  cottcn  proolem,  before  we'll  ever 
find  the  solntiorx.     We  l^iSJ^  §11  iH'inediate  "plan  for 

handling  ^HIS  YEil:  'S  C^C?.     Then  we  mvj.st  get  our  ho-us  e 
in  order  for  future  .years". 

Mr.  MonToe  — -  '""Veil,  I  ^^^1  i?:i'v3  !1  ::^n  "d^;.;:  .^y  finger 
pretty  close  to  the  main  cause  of  cotccn  o ver-'. reduc- 
tion". 

Mr,   Secretary  —  "Thar,  is  tne  first  thing  to  be 
done,  it  seems  to  me.     To  solve  a  problem,  we  must 
first  find  the  cause  of  it.    What  were  you  going  to 
say,  Mr.  ^lonroe?"  ' 

Monroe  —  "Just  this,  Mr.  Secretary:  Early 
last  spring  I  went  to  my  coujity  "baiiker.    Wanted  to  make 
arrangements  with  him  to  carry  me  through  this  crop  sea- 
son.    He's  been  advancing  me  money  for  several  years. 
When  he  asked  for  my  plans,   I  told  iiin  I  had  about  de- 
cided to  follow  out  the  recomm.endations  of  our  coun^"y 
agent,  and  put  about        acres  of  my  100  acres  in  Soy 
Beans  and  corn  and  other  crops.     In  fact,   I  thought  a- 
bout  buying  a  milk  cot^;,  —  and,  —  perhaps,  a  brood 
sow  to  a  few  pigs.     The  banker  made  it  mighty  plain  to 


me,  though,  that  5oy  Beans  and  corn  pigs  left  him 
little  security  for  loans,     ^^e  told  me  to  go  "back  home 
and  plant    most  of  that  100  acres  to  cotton.     Said  he'd 
finance  me  on  that  "basis,  and  that  I  could  "buy  the  corn 
and  other  feeds:  a-aedad  and  meat  and  other  foods  for  fami- 
12/  use  chea'oer  than  I  could  from  them.      Nothing  else 
for  me  to  do.     So  that's  what  I  did.     Multiply  that  h^ 
several  hundred  thousand  cases,  and  you'll  have  one  of 
the  main  causes  for  fa rm  trou"bles  in  the  South. " 

Mr.  Secretary  —  -'I  cannot  disagree  I'/ith  you,  Mr.  Mon- 
roe. But  it  's  up  to  7/0U  and  me  to  £0  out  to  that  "banker 
and  convince  him  that  you  are  an  unsafe  man  to  do  "busi- 
ness 77ith  if  you  continue  TO  u^OW  COTTON  MD  LITTLE 
ELSE.     A  banker,  or  merchant,  who  will  not  actually  en- 
courage his  customers  to  grow  the  necessary  food  and 
feed  required  for  home  and  farm  use  and  a  little  of 
something  to  sell ,  "besides  cotton,  has  adopted  a  SHORT- 
SIGHTED POLICY.      vrnat  we  need,  in  this  situation,  are 
facts,  facts,  and  more  facts  J    Many  of  the  "bankers  in 
the  South  are  playing  an  important  part  in  establishing 
a  safe  farming  policy  in  their  states.     Their  policies 
are  established  on  facts.     ]je_  have  got_  t_o  have  more  of 
that  kind  of  cooueraticn. " 


Mr.  Monroe  —  "Most  cotton  farmers  operate  on 
credit,  Mr.  Secretary.     I've  often  thought  that  there's 
a  real  need  for  some  kind  of  credit,  from  the  Federal 
government.,  which  might  "be  extended  to  cotton  farmers." 

Mr.  Secretary  —  "You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Monroe, 
The  hanks  of  the  South  as  a.  rule  are  in  a  position  to 
meet  the  normal  short  time  credit  needs  of  farmers. 
But  even  then  I  em  sure  that  we  should  extend  the  use 
of  the  Intermediate  Cre:lit  System  jhlch  would  su-pole- 
?l§^ll  SZiliiSS  agencies  in  financing  "both  the  produc- 
tions and  marketing  credit  needs  of  farmers  especially 
of  the  sr'^^^ll  farm.er .  The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
at  work  on  this  problem  today.     Here  again,  we  must  have 
the  facts  in  the  case,     I  agree  with  you  that  credit  to 
pay  expenses  during  the  crop  season  is  a  real  problem 
which  needs  attention". 

Mr.  Monroe  —  "I've  "been  reading  a  lot  recently,  a~ 
"bout  the  needed  reduction  in  cotton  acreage.     I 'm  a 
strong  "believer  in  the  idea,  of  every  farmer  cutting 
down  his  cotton  acreage  25  per  cent.   It's  the  only 
sure  way  out  of  our  present  difficulties,  seems  to  me." 

Mr.  Secretary  —  "You  have  touched  upon  a  very  vi- 
tal point,  Mr.  Monroe.     During  recent  years  we  have 
increased  our  cotton  production  from  around  33,000,000 
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to  almost  -18,000,000  pcres.  ';7e  ^ve  got  to  learn  how  to 
ad, lust  production  to  market  demand . 

It  is  estimated  that  with  one-fourth  less  acreage 
than  was  planted  in  I926  we  could  supply  the  world's  re- 
quirements for  American  cotton.    Doesn't  it  seem  rather 
foolish  to  plant  more?    But,  in  reducing  acreage,  we 
must  adjust  the  program  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
individual  farmer. 

Many  farmers  are  now  follovving  their  County  Agents 
advice  "by  diversifying,  and 'living  at  home,'  and  have 
only  30  or  Uo  per  cent  of  their  cultivated  land  in  cot- 
ton.    Others  plant  most  of  their  land  to  cotton  and  de- 
pend on  huying  food  for  their  families  and  feed  for  thei 
livestock.     It  is  unreasonable  to  ask  —  and  hopeless 
to  expect  —  the  one  to  reduce  as  much  in  proportion 
as  the  other  should  —  he  doesnH  need  to. 

Cotton  will  always,  perhaps,  he  the  main  cash  crop 
for  the  South.  .  "  • 

It  would  be  unwise  and  dangerous  in  most  cases  for 
cotton  farmers  —  to  try  to  turn  entirely  or  even  large- 
ly to  other  cash  crops.    But  no  farmer  can  go  wrong  "by 
providing  a  good  living  for  the  family  and  the  farm 
livestock  from  homegrown  products  and  having  a  little 
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of  something  else  to  sell  "besides  cotton.     If  every 
farmer  in  the  South  will  be  sure  to  do  this  much  next 
year,  an  average  25  per  cent  reduction  in  cotton  acreag 
will  probably  result. 

Jl.  FACT,  THIS  WHOLE  PROORAM  OF  ADJUSTED  PRODUCT lOlT 
RESTS  IN  THE  H.AI^S  OF  TIffi  I^ffiRCRAHT  AND  THE  BANKER, 
WORKING  IN  CLOSE  TOUCH  WITH  TEE  FAR^R  AND  OUR  FEDER-- 
AL  AND  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  INSTITUTIONS. " 

Mr.  Monroe  —  "I  never  looked  at  it  just  that  way 
before,  Mr.  Secretary.     I  can  certainly  see  a  lot 
in  what  you  say. " 

Mr,  Secretary  —  "And  now,  we  get  down  to  this 
question  of  marketing.     Vvhen  we  could  see  that  this 
year's  crop  of  cotton  would  be  heavy,  —  and  would  ha.ve 
a  depressing  effect  on  prices,  —  the  Px-c.^ident  named 
a  special  cotton  commitee.     This  committee  faced  the 
necessity  of  perfecting  some  practical  ^olan  of  storing, 
financing,  and  marketing      OOP, OOP  bales  of  cotton. 
The  committee  got  down  to  work  at  once,  — -  it  realized 
that  any  plan,  —  if  the  farmer  himself  was  to  receive 
the  benefits,  —  would  have  to  be  put  into  operation 
without  delay.     7«ith  sDlendid  cooperation  from  the 
bankers  of  the  South,  steps  x?ere  taken  to  bring  about 
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the  form^^tion  of  cotton  credit  corporations,  which  could 
take  advantage  of  the  vast  resources  of  the  Intermediate 
Credit  oanks.     These  cotton  credit  corporations  were 
formed  in  each  of  the  important  cotton  s tates»     The  total 
capital  of  these  corporations  is  $16,000.000.      This  means 
tha.t  the  Intermediate  Credit  banks  wil  1  .rake  availahle  to 
them  a  total  of  $l60,000,000,  or  ten  times  the  cotton  cred- 
it corporations'  capital  stock.    These  corporations  are 
doing  "business  today," 

Mr,  Monroe  —    "I  know  that,    Mr.  Secretary,  but  those 
corporations  were  formed  _to  bring  relief  to  the  bankers , 
—  not  to  cotton  farmers. " 

Mr.  Secretary  —  "Not  at  all,  Mr,  Monroe.    You  have 
been  misinformed  as  to  the  real  puriDose  of  the  cotton 
credit  corporations.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  uhen  the  cor- 
porations were  first  suggested,   the  bankers  announced 
that  they  were  not  in  need  of  m.oney.     It  was  -oointed  out 
to  them,  ho7/ever,  that  this  was  not  a  question  of  helping 
the  banks,  but  of  storing  and  financing  the  U,000. 000-bale 
cotton  surplus.     These  credit  corporations  are  ready  to 
make  loans  ofi  cotton,  and  then  see  that  the  surplus  i^s 
marketed  in  an  orderly  manner.     Let  me  tell  you  just  how 
this  money  is  being  made  available  to  farmers  and  how  it 


will  help  them.    Do  you  have  any  cotton  left,  Mr. 
Monroe:?-' 

M?l»  Monroe  —  "Well,  yes.     I  still  have  20  hales, 
out  it  isn't  going  to  "belong  to  me  very  long." 

Mr.  Secretary  — -"Hov7  much  money  ?/ould  you  need,  in 
advance  to  tide  you  over?" 

Mr.  -Monroe  —  "I  could  get  along  with  an  advance  of 
$U0  or  $U5  a  bale." 

Mr.  Secretary  —  "All  right*     The  finance  corpora- 
tions stand  ready  to  advance  you  farmers  say.  9  cents 
a  pound,  or  $^5  ^  hale, on  your  cotton.    All  you  have  to 
do,  is  to  place  your  cotton  in  a  warehouse  and  get  a 
a  warehouse  receipt.    Deposit  this  receipt,  and  your 
note,  with  the  corporation  and  it  will  advance  you 
$^"5  a  hale.     You  pay  no  comiHissions ,  —  and  you  get 
the  money  for  ah out  6  per  cent  interest .  And  the  in-  ■ 
tere?;t  doesn't  have  to  he  paid  until  the  cotton  is  sold. 
The  cotton  will  he  placed  in  a  pool  and  held  for  IS 
months,  or  until  it  can  he  marketed  to  the  advantage  of 
the  grower.     when  it  's  sold,  you '  11  .g:et  every  cent  above 
the  advances  made,  less  the  a_ctual  carrying  charges.  1 
know  of  no  better  wa?/  of  handling  the  pr esent  emergency. 
Just  the  formation  of  these  corporations  has  already  had. 
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a  wholesome  effect  on  the  cotton  situation.     The  cor- 
porations v/ill  succeed,  —  if  you  southern  farmers  get 
"behind  them.   I  wish  you  ^ould  carry  this  message  "back 
to  your  neigh'bors." 

M£»  ¥.93-^9.  —  ''I'll  "be  glad  to  do  that.     But  what 
ahout  the  cotton  held  "by  hankers  and  merchants?  Some 
cotton  has  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  farmers,  Don^t 
you  think  it  ought  to  go  into  the  pool?" 

Mr»  Scretary  —  "As  I  have  stated  "before  this  is  a 
question  of  financing,  storing  and  marketing  a'bout 

000, 000  "bales  of  cotton.     I  know  some  cotton  has  left 
the  farmer's  handSc     I  helieve  "bankers  and  merchants 
shall  cooperate  in  the  plan  and  put  a  part  of  their 
cotton  in  this  pool." 

Kr.  f^onroe  — -  "But,  Kr,  Secretary,  what  part  are 
^h^.  9R2l£9S3:}'%yS,  i2SJ^?.^^£  associations  going  to  play? 
Will  they  cooperate  with  the  jotton  credit  corporations?" 

Mil"  Secretary  •  "The  cooperative  marketing  associ- 
ations should  play  a  mo_st^  vital  pa rt .   it  seems  to  me. 
I  affl~  told  that  many  of  the  cooperative  organizations  in 
the  South  are  assisting  in  the  movement.     We  should  keep 
in  mind,  however,  that  cooperative  organizations  are  not 
ordinarily  HOLDING  organizations.     They  have  their  own 
contacts .  and  they  must  market  cotton  from  month  to  month. 
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There  is  a  world  of  difference  between  merchandising;  cot--*' 
ton  and  holding  cotton.     I  understand  some  of  the  coopera- 
tives plan  to  place  a  percentage  of  their  cotton  in  this 
•pool .  and  keep       the  remainder  to  meet  current  needs.  In 
that  case,  its  members  would  receive  the  advantage  of  any 
betterment  in  price,  coming  as  a  result  ^.f  handling  the 
surplus  under  this  proposed  plan  of  the  credit  corporations. 
In  OkXahoma    the  finance  corporation  will  use  the  facili- 
ties of  the  cooperatives  for  receiving  the  cotton,  paying 
the  agreed  adv,^2tc>2,  warehousing,  insurance,  and  later 
Celling  the  cotton. '  < 

Mr.  I/onroe  —  "That  sounds  possible.  But,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, ;7ou  know  th^. t  only  about  10  ver  cent  if  the  cotton 
is  signed  u£  in  the  cooperatives? 

Mr.  Secretary  —  "So  I  understand.    By  the  way, 
Ivir.  Monroe,  I  presuxiie  Y_OU  belong  to  a  cooperative?" 

Vt .  Monroe  —  "Uo  I  don't.     I  believe  in  the  prin- 
ciple of  cooperative .marketing,  but  I  have  never  join- 
ed one.     Fari:ers  in  y.-y  section  of  the  State  have  never 
taken  nuch  interest  in  cooperatives.     No  particular  re-sis- 
on,  I  g-uess.     Sooie  of  us  oust  have  more  cash  for  our  cot- 
ton than  the  cooperatives  cn  give  us  e t  the  tire  the 
cotton  is  delivered.  Have  also  heard  some  question  about 
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their  canagerjent.  But,  by:  and  .large,  I  gaess  tliey  are 
going  along  in  pretty  good  shape." 

ir »  Secretary        "?.-;r,  Monroe,   I  do  not  see  an^'  rosy 
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path  a.head  for  farKors  if^  they  don '  t  get-  together  in 
producing  and  marketing  their  tit o duct 5.     77hat  chance 
have  •p;e  got  to  put  a  real  program  of  pr c^ucti on  into 
operation,  if  we  don '  t  li3  ve  some  kind  of  an  organii^a- 
t  ion,  th?t  will  act  as  e_  unit ,  and  get  the  message 
right  down  to  the  individual  farmer  on  his  own  farm, 
and  then  see  that  the  oropcr  recommendations  are  act- 
ually uut  int 0  id:  actice?    ;7ill  farmers  have  any  bright 
future  if  they  do n '' t  join  together,  and  have  something 


  tQ_  say  about  the  sale  of  their  products .       I  can  see 

the  credit  angle  you  mention.     I  have  made  recoriJiTendations , 
which  would  help  make  vt  possible  fojr  m:ore  farmers  to 
29i"Il  coQuera  tives ,  b^^^  the  coo^oerat  ives  advancing  them 
credit .  —  _in  addition  to_  that  which    they  secure  from 
other  sources .  Some  people  say  that  this  plan  merely  £ive^ 


m-ore  credit  t_o  tlie  farmer.  They  say  that  too  much  credit 
one  of  the  causes  of  -present  agricultural  ills.  The 
farmer  has.  had  TOO  riJCK  07  TIE  KIID  OF  CREDIT. 

_  and  not  enough  of  the  right  kind,     Nqw  a_s  to  management . 


You  say  you  suspect  that  there  i?  some+-hing  Yrrong  here. 
I  rather  douht  that,  generally  cpeakirxg.  Some  of  o~ar  most 
successful  cooperatives  are  handling:  cotton.     But  what  if 
there  is  something  wrong  with  management.'     CAI'J  THAT  B_S _ 
C0R5ECTEI)  BY  CRITICISM  from  the  out s id£?    ITO ^-    If  there 

something  Tyron.g; .  it  s  ho  "aid  be  corrected  hy  YOU  farmers 
—  i^i  cooTpe ration  with  your  neighbors .  Not  as  critics^  "but 
as  mem.bers.  " 

Mcnroe  —  "Well,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  see  it 's  about 
timie  for  me  to  leave,     I  do  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
suggestions,  and  for  the  time  you  have  given  me." 

Mr.  Secretar^y  —  "I  am  glad  that  you  came  in.  It 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  say  things  I  have  been  eager 
to  say  for  som.e  time.    Don't  get  discouraged,  Mr.  Monroe. 
'<Te  don't  produce  •  a  heavy  crop  of  cotton  ©Y^ery  year.  If 
we  can  carry  this  present  surplus  into  next  year  and  re- 
duce both  acreage  and  production  we  should  sell  it  with 
profit.     Production  and  consumption  smooth  themselves 
out  pretty  well  over  a  period  of  a  few  years.     I  know 
conditions  are  severe.  iTOW  IS         Tll\E  TO  LOOK  INTO  T^ 
FUTUHE  MZ  GET  |^4IMiJG:  UPON  A  MORE  BUS IHESS -LIKE  BASIS. 
Tbore  '11  never  be  a  better  tim.e.     I  am  very  glad  to  have 
had  this  chance  to  talk  with  you." 


-  15  - 

M?I"  M£^SL1        '^I  certainly  an  goin^  to  ^ive  more 
t?.cu/^lit  to  ccop_ej;va_tive  ?mketin_^,  Mr,  Secretary.  7^hen 
I  get  'back  home,  I  think  I  will  talk  it  over  with  my 
wife." 

Mr.  Secretary  —  "I  wish  you  v^rould.     She  is  always 
a  good  person  to  talk  over  Ija.siness  with.     If  you  con- 
sult her,  I '11  expect  to  hear  that  you  are  looking  at 
cooperative  marketing  from  the  inside.     Good  luck  to  you,' 


COilCLULING  A^IMOUWCEMENT ;     This  concludes  our  effort  to  "brin^  before  the  cot- 
ton interests  of  the  South  a  he Ireful  message  from  the  U,  S.  Depgrtment  of 
Agriculture . 

NoT^',  we  are  going  to  ask  a  special  favor  of  our  audience.  Each  one  of  you 
will  1:e  conferring  a  special  favor  upcn  this  station,  and  the  Department  as 
well,  if  you  will  put  into  a  letter  to  us  your  own  particular  prolDlcffis  and  your 
own  ideas  X-^arding  helpful  measures  that  might  be  followed  in  the  cotton  be-lt 
at  this  time,     Direct  these  messages  to  this  station,  from  whore  they  will  he 
promptly  referred  to  the  Department  of  Agriculcure  for  examination. 

All  letters  will  be  answered  by  mail,  and  those  which  contribute  helpful 
information  or  problems  that  can  be  discussed  over  the  air,  will  be  used  in 
all  proba.bility,  on  a  future  date  to  be  announced  later. 

We  hope  to  have  thousands  of  returns  in  the  form,  of  messages  and  letters 
from  our  Southern  audience  tonight  and  we  are,  at  the  direction  of  the  U.  So 
Department  of  Agriculture,  urging  one  and  all  of  you  to  contribute  your  opin- 
ions and  convictions  in  the  matter. 

We  suggest  that  you  delegate  one  member  of  your  group  listening-in  tonight 
to  give  us  your  comments  on  this  p^.^ogram  and  m-ake  suggestions  for  another  to 
follow.     Does  the  information  given  you,  haye  your  indorsements?    What  are 
other  questions  which  you  wish  answered?    What  are  your  own  ideas  in  the  matter? 
Pu.t  these  things  in  black  and  white  and  for-vvard  them  to  this  station.  They  will 
be  much  appreciated  and  promptly  handled. 

During  the  entertainment  program  which  follows,  we  are  going  to  continue 
this  discussion  in  the  form  of  answers  to  important  questions  submitted  for 
discussion. 
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